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BRICKS WITHOUT STRAW? 
Charles F. Nims 


Oriental Institute 


In spite of popular conceptions to the contrary, there is no Scriptural 
evidence that the Hebrews in Egypt made bricks without straw. At 
one time I conducted numerous groups about the Oriental Institute 
Museum in Chicago. When the case containing mud bricks stamped 
with the royal name was reached, almost invariably I was asked if I 
knew of brick made without straw which might attest the presence of 
the children of Israel in Egypt (cf. Exod. 5). 

The earliest use of the phrase, “bricks without straw,” noted in the 
Oxford English Dictionary is 1658; quite possibly research would 
show it to be current much earlier. With the coming of modern 
archaeology and its new light on Bible history, people began look- 
ing for “bricks without straw” as proof of the Scriptural story. 

William Palmer, in Egyptian Chrenicles, published in 1861, notes 
that bricks “made without straw” had been found bearing the name of 
Thutmosis III, whom he believed to have been the Pharaoh of the Exo- 
dus. He says, “It is impossible not to see how this singularity is ac- 
counted for ‘by the Scriptures” (pp. 44 f.). However, in his corrections 
(p. 423) he notes on this passage: “The case, however, though rare and 
remarkable, is not absolutely unique, and more is made of it in the text 
than was necessary.” 

Those seeking confirmation of the Biblical narratives believed they 
had found support in reports from the excavation of Naville at Tell 
el-Maskhuta. The excavator identified this site with Pithom, and be- 
lieved certain “chambers” to have been storage bins for grain. Villars 
Stuart, a British official and amateur archaeologist, visited the excavation 
in the spring of 1883, and wrote, “I carefully examined the chamber 

walls, and I noticed that some of the courses of brick work throughout 
were built of bricks without straw. I do not remember to have met 
anywhere in Egypt bricks so made . . . . I do not wish to attach too 
much importance to the fact that a portion of the bricks used by the 
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children of Israel in building these store chambers are found to be 
without straw, still it is interesting, and appears to confirm the Bible 
narrative.” 


Amelia Edwards, a founder of the Egypt Exploration Fund, lectur- 
ing in the United States in 1890, added emphasis to this idea. “Now, it 
is a very curious and interesting fact that the Pithom bricks are of 
three qualities. In the lower courses of these massive cellar walls they 
are mixed with chopped straw; higher up, where the straw may be 
supposed to have run short, the clay is found mixed with reeds . 
Finally, when the last reeds were used up, the bricks of the uppermost 





Fig. 2. An Egyptian tomb model, showing a brick maker at work. (From Albert Neuburger, 
Technical Arts of the Ancients, p. 136, Fig. 197) 


courses consist of mere Nile mud, with no binding substance whatever. 
So here we have the whole pathetic Bible narrative surviving in solid 
evidence to the present time.” As for the archaeological side of this 
picture, no information relating to the date of these structures was ever 
given by the excavator, and it is now believed that they were foundation 


platforms of late fortifications. Moreover, there is serious doubt that 
Tell el-Maskhuta was Pithom. 


As might be expected, Sir Flinders Petrie had quite a different 
explanation of the Exodus story. He observed, perhaps wrongly, that 


— . - —— axeqntgmmapesenantont — . ae — — 








1. Egypt after the War, p. 81. Naville, The Store-City of Pithom, 4th ed., 1904, p. 11, 
merely quotes, without comment, some of Stuart's observations. 
2. Pharoahs, Fellahs, and Explorers, London, 1891, pp. 49 f. 
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“most of the ancient and modern bricks do not contain straw.” He 
suggests that the straw was used “to dip the hand in to prevent mud 
from sticking to it, to dust over the ground, and to coat each lump of 
mud before dropping it into the mold.” Thus the lack of straw for this 
purpose would make the work of brickmaking slower.’ 


It is interesting that observations made at Tell el-Maskhuta led oth- 
ers to a clearer understanding of the Biblical tale. Several years before 
Naville’s excavation the famous botanist and explorer, Georg Schwein- 
furth, searched the site for ancient botanical remains. He wrote to Henry 
Brugsch-Bey that he had examined “the ancient bricks at this place, 
withcut having been able to find the least trace of straw.” He concluded 
that “this place . . . . cannot be Ramses [an identification earlier pro- 
posed], for otherwise we ought to have found their stalks of straw, 
since, according to the Bible, the Israelites were obliged to scatter them- 
selves over the whole land of Egypt to seek for straw, in order to make 
bricks.” Philip Smith, the editor of the volume in which this was pub- 
lished, adds that it is impossible to suppose “that on the withdrawal of 
the supply of straw the bricks were made without it — an evasion of 
the order which would have made the task lighter instead of heavier, 
and which is expressly precluded by the words of Pharaoh’s order to 
the taskmasters.” 


I have made a careful, though hardly scientific, examination of 
ancient mud brick from various sites in the Luxor area in upper Egypt. 
Beside the mud, the amount and kind of other material they contain 
varies considerably. In by far the greater number vegetable matter, 
either grass or straw, was mixed. In the bricks of the 19th and 20th 
dynasties this usually was finely chopped and in small quantities. The 
vault bricks in the store chambers of the mortuary temple of Ramses II 
seemed to contain more straw than the wall bricks of the same rooms, 
and certainly more than in other structures on the site. In bricks of the 
later periods the vegetable matter was generally straw, and in fairly 
large amounts, much like modern brick. Sometimes much straw adhered 
to the surface of the bricks, indicating the practice described by Petrie; 
these bricks, however, contained an abundance of straw mixed in. Some- 
times earth near to a habitation must have been used, as pieces of broken 
pottery, small stones, bits of charcoal, plaster and other debris were 
found mixed with the mud. 


In a few instances close examination showed no trace of grass, 
straw, or the like. In one such case the bricks contained a high percent- 
age of sand, and were very friable. Others with a lesser amount of 
sand also had grass or straw. Frequently it was quite evident that the 






3. Egypt and Israel, pp. 32 f.; see also Palestine and Israel, p. 64. 
4. Henry Brugsch-Bey, Egypt Under the Phareoahs, 2nd Eng. ed. 1881, Vol. II, p. 424 f. 
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termites had eaten the straw from the brick. Such a situation may be 
responsible for some of the reports of brick without straw. 


The mortar between the bricks was usually the same mixture as 
the bricks. In the great mud brick temenos wall at Karnak, in what 
seems to be an ancient repair to the east of the tenth pylon, the coarse 
grass which still grows at the site had been laid criss-cross between the 
courses. The only case of ancient mud plaster examined showed that 
the straw mixed with the mud was in longer pieces than in the bricks 
and mortar used in the same room. 


Fig. 3. Newly made bricks being dried and seasoned in Egypt. (Photo Charles F. Nims) 


The varied composition of ancient brick is in accord with modern 
experience. Different mixtures of mud and other material are required 
according to the particular soil used. The Nile alluvium is a mixture 
of clay and sand with small amounts of other matter, but the relative 
proportions vary even within short distances and at different depths 
below the surface. The Nile bank shows a stratification that reminds 
one of the cut of an archaeological excavation through an ancient tell; 
a stratum of almost pure sand may lie between two strata of heavy clay. 


If the amount of clay in the bricks is too great, when drying they 
will crack, shrink, and lose their shape. By the presence of the proper 
amount of sand a fairly strong brick can be made, especially with the 
yellow alluvium that is poor for agricultural purposes. However, for 
stronger brick it is necessary to mix in with the mud, and especially 
with the black alluvium, a considerable amount of tibn, chopped straw 
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from the threshing floor. It was such straw, teben in Hebrew, which 
had been delivered to the brickmakers in the Exodus account previous 
to Pharaoh's anger. 

Scientific experiments have shown that the use of chopped straw 
in mud brick increases its breaking strength over three times. This is 
partly due to the binding character of the straw, and partly to the 
action of such products of decaying vegetable matter as humic acid 
upon the clay, which increases its strength and plasticity. Thus if the 
mixture of straw and mud is allowed to stand some time before use, 
it becomes easier to handle and makes a stronger brick. 

The process of brick making in ancient Egypt is shown in several 
servant models and in a painting on the wall of the tomb of the Vizier 
Rekh-mi-re, who lived in the middle of the fifteenth century B. C. 
Over a depiction of men carrying bricks is the legend, “Captives which 
his majesty brought for, the works of the temple of Amun.” Some of 
these captives are certainly Syrians, and this reminds one of the Bible 
account. The brick making scene is explained thus, “Striking brick for 
building new workshops of Amun in Karnak.” Here are shown men 
drawing water from a pool, others mixing mud with a hoe, carrying the 
mixture to the brick makers in jars, and the brick makers themselves, 
with a pile of mud to work from, forming the bricks. They use a wooden 
mold the exact size of the brick, having a handle extending from the 
upper part of one side, and lay the bricks side by side on the ground. 
Actual ancient molds have been found; they differ in no respect from 
those in use today (Fig. 1). 

The ancients perfected many arts beyond the chance of much im- 
provement; thus in brick making essentially the same methods are used 
today in the new village of Gurna. This is being erected by the govern- 
ment to provide homes for the villagers who now live on the hill sides 
in the ancient Theban necropolis. A well planned and excellently con- 
structed modern town is taking shape across the river from Luxor under 
the able direction of the architect Hasan Bey Fathy and his assistant 
George Effendi Habib. The latter kindly gave me information on the 
methods and materials and showed me the work in process. 

A patch of ground roughly three to four meters on a side is dug 
up to the depth of twenty five to thirty centimeters, the alluvium being 
broken up into small pieces. The proper amount of tibn is scattered on 
top and water let into the area from canals dug for the purpose. The 
alluvium, tibn and water are thoroughly mixed together and allowed 
to stand for two or three days, until the mass becomes easily workable. 
The mud is carried on a round woven mat made of strips of palm leaf, 
having handles on opposite sides, and is placed where it is convenient 
for the brick maker to reach it with the minimum of effort. There are 
usually two carriers and two brick makers working from one trough 
of mix, and the mud paste is piled in a long heap between the two 
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makers in the amount they will use as they work down the brick yard. 

The brick maker dips his hands in a jar of water, takes mud for 
a single brick, the amount of which he has learned by experience, dips 
one hand in the water again and wets the outside of the lump, and 
pushes it into the mold which is resting on the ground. The area has 
been dusted with fine dry mud and fine chaff to prevent sticking to the 
ground. When the bricks are to be used for vaulting, the top is scored 
with two or three fingers to give a good key. The ancient bricks in the 
vaults about the temple of Ramses II, which were larger than the modern 
ones, were scored with all the fingers of the hand. 

One brick having been molded, the mold is removed, placed at its 
side, and another brick struck. Thus, as the workman progresses he 
covers the area with bricks, spaced the thickness of the mold apart. The 
brick maker is a skilled craftsman and receives a higher wage as such. 
The brick maker and his helper turn out two to three thousand brick 
in the usual seven to eight hour day. 

The bricks are left in position for two or three days, then turned 
on side and end for three consecutive days to insure thorough drying. 
They are then loosely piled and cured for a minimum of ten to fifteen 
days, and usually for a month or more. 

Mortar is of the same composition as the brick. The plaster used 
in the new village of Gurna is the same with the addition of powdered 
rotten limestone for whitening. Plaster is not applied to the walls until 
the house has been built four months or more; otherwise it will not stick 
permanently. In areas where there is rain the outside bricks are made 
water resistant by the addition of donkey dung to the mud, and the 
earthen roofs are waterproofed by wetting thoroughly with water in 
which dung has been soaked. 

In ancient Egypt mud brick was the almost universal building mate- 
rial for homes, from the humble dwelling to the royal palace, for the 
main buildings of many temples and the out buildings and temenos 
walls of all. The early mastabas (tomb superstructures of the Old King- 
dom) were of mud brick, as were some of the 12th Dynasty pyramids. 
Many rock cut tombs were lined with mud brick where the rock was 
of poor quality. In contemporary Egypt excellent houses are constructed 
of this material. I lived for two seasons in an adobe expedition building 
which was clean, comfortable, and had every modern convenience. It 
is interesting that the word “adobe” comes from the ancient Egyptian 
name for brick, through Arabic and Spanish. 

The evidence of both ancient and modern methods in the manu- 
facture of mud brick in Egypt indicates that while brick are occasionally 
made without straw, this practice is far from common. The mixture 
of straw or grass in with the mud seems essential for a strong and dur- 
able brick. The Exodus story states that the straw from the threshing 
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floor was no longer delivered to the Hebrews and that they had to 
gather such stubble as they could find to take its place, while the quota 
of bricks to be delivered remained the same. Thus the oft repeated 
phrase, “bricks without straw,” does not represent the actual situation, 
but rests on a gross misunderstanding of the Scripture and an ignorance 


of actual practice. 


(Vol. XIII, 


THE DISCOVERIES AT MEGIDDO 1935-39 
G. Emest Wright 


McCormick Theological Seminary 


In Vol. III, No. 4 (Dec. 1940) and Vol. IV, No. 1 (Feb. 1941) of 
this journal Robert M. Engberg presented a review of the history of 
Megiddo and of the excavations there on the basis of the material pub- 
lished up to that time. Recently there have been published two large 
volumes entitled Megiddo II: Seasons of 1935-1939, under the editorship 
of Gordon Loud (University of Chicago Press, 1948, $30). The site is 
so rich in wonderful material and the technical job of publication so 
beautifully done that a review of the discoveries there described ought 
to be given. 


Megiddo, one of the most important cities of ancient Palestine, has 


been more thoroughly excavated than any other city of the country 
of comparable size, unless Macalister’s work at Gezer between 1902 and 
1909. be excepted. The site was purchased by the Oriental Institute of 
the University of Chicago, and the late Dr. James Henry Breasted 
planned that it should be excavated completely as a model of modern 
scientific technique. Work began in 1925 under the direction of Dr. 
Clarence S. Fisher; he was succeeded by Mr. P. L. O. Guy in 1927 who 
continued as director unti] 1935. During this decade the first four strata 
of the mound were completely cleared, a beginning was made on Strat- 
um V, a section of the eastern slope was dug to bedrock to make ready 
a place to dump the debris, and a great water tunnel was investigated 
whence the city secured its water about 1200 B. C. The first stratum 
contained the scattered ruins of the Babylonian and Persian periods, the 
site being virtually abandoned not long after 400 B. C. Strata II and 
III belong to the Assyrian period of the eighth and seventh centuries, 
the most notable feature being the large palaces which were probably 
used by Israelite and then by Assyrian governors, the latter ruling the 
province of Galilee with Megiddo as capital after 733 B. C. Stratum 
IV began in the tenth century and is well known for the presence 
within it of the large stables for horses. The results were published by 
Lamon and Shipton in Megiddo I: Seasons of 1925-34 (1939), and sup- 
plemented by Guy and Engberg, Megiddo Tombs (1988); Engberg and 
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Shipton, Notes on the Chalcolithic and Early Bronze Age Pottery of Me- 
giddo (1934); May, Material Remains of the Megiddo Cult (1935); and 
Lamon, The Megiddo Water System (1935). 

By 1935 it was seen that the site could not be completely dug with 
the resources available. Between 1935 and 1939 an expedition directed 
by Gordon Loud selected certain areas for deeper probing. In the north 
by the city gate an area labelled AA was excavated through Stratum XIII 
(ca. 18th cent.); at the east in area BB where the first stables were dis- 





. Air view of the mound of Megiddo, showing the areas where deep probings were 
made during the period from 1935 to 1939. (Figures 4-15 are by courtesy of the 
Oriental Institute, the University of Chicago) 


covered the digging went down to bedrock on which the earliest remains 
in Stratum XX were discovered; an exploratory trench was dug at the 
south in area CC but abandoned when more interesting material ap- 
peared in the other two areas; and finally an attempt was made to con- 
nect areas AA and BB (in an area labelled DD) but lack of time pre- 
vented its completion (see Fig. 4). The results are published in Me- 
giddo II, though they must be supplemented by Loud, The Megiddo 
Ivories (1939) and by Shipton, Notes on the Megiddo Pottery of Strata 
VI-XX (1989). 


THE EARLY HISTORY OF THE CITY 


The mound of Megiddo is situated in a very important location; it 
is on what was once the main route between Africa and Asia at the point 
where the pass through the Mt. Carmel range opens into the plain of 
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Jezreel (Esdraelon). The first villagers settled there about 4000 B. C. 
or slightly before. It was not the first town to be settled in Palestine; 
the first occupation at-Jericho was still earlier, dating from a time before 
the invention of pottery. Indeed, the latter was probably the oldest 
known village in the world until the spring of 1948 when Robert J. 
Braidwood of the Oriental Institute discovered a similar cultural horizon 
at Qalat Jarmo in northern Iraq (American Jour. of Archaeology, Vol. 
LIII, 1949, p. 50). 

The first coherent architecture is not found at Megiddo until 
Stratum XIX which belongs to the age designated Early Bronze I, about 
3000 B. C. or just before. Here was found in area BB a small temple 
built against a heavy mud-brick enclosure wall nearly ten feet wide. 
This area continued as the city’s sacred quarter until the destruction 
of the Late Bronze Age city, Stratum VII, about 1150 B. C. A small 
temple of the same date as the one in Megiddo XIX has been found 
at Jericho, though its plan is slightly different. 

With Megiddo XVIII we enter the second Early Bronze Age period, 
roughly contemporary with the First Dynasty in Egypt and Early Dy- 
nastic I in Mesopotamia. The surprising feature of this stratum is the 
appearance of a city wall, made of stone, which is the most massive for- 
tification ever erected on the site; its original width was between thir- 
teen and sixteen feet and it was later widened to nearly twenty-six feet. 
When found it was still standing more than thirteen feet high. Within 
it and above the XIX temple were traces of an extremely impressive 
building, but it was not completely excavated so that we cannot be sure 
whether it was another temple or not. 

The massive size of the Megiddo XVIII wall is most nearly to be 
compared to a mud-brick wall of great strength, dating from the preced- 
ing Early Bronze I period, discovered in 1945-46 by an Israeli excavation 
at Beth-yerah (Khirbet Kerak), a site along the southern coast of the 
Sea of Galilee. This wall was also some twenty-six feet wide; it was 
built with an upright wall in the center with sloping additions on both 
sides. Fortifications of the same date, though not as massive, have been 
found in the south at Jericho and Ai. 

We may thus say that the age between about 3200 and 2800 B. C. 
was the first “boom” age of Palestine. The great increase in the number 
and amount of archaeological deposits indicates a rapid increase in pop- 
ulation. World trade was underway, for Egyptian, Mesopotamian and 
Syrian objects have been found, while material from Palestine, Syria and 
Mesopotamia has been found in Egypt. The first fortified cities and 
monumental architecture were erected, though earlier examples of fine 
architecture may turn up in the future. Sudden acceleration in other 
arts of civilization is also evident; pottery appears in a greater variety 
of shapes than ever before and great care is occasionally used in decorat- 
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ing it. Palestine thus reflects the situation in the whole of the Near East 
at this time. In Mesopotamia also, for example, population increased 
greatly. Certain towns became fortified cities, from which it is inferred 
that the city-state system began, that the local ruler obtained greater 
power, was able to command an army for offense and defense,-that with 
population growth social organization became more elaborate. The same 
may presumably be inferred for Palestine. 


THE DARK AGE 
In Strata XVII and XVI the chief feature was a large building, evi- 


Fig. 5. The great city wall of Stratum XVIII, erected about 3000 or 2900 B. C. 


dently a palace, the stone walls of which were given a thick mud coating 
and finished with a white lime-plaster. Also erected at this time, the 
excavators believe, was a large altar for burnt offerings in a separate 
enclosure. It was built of stone rubble (cf. Exod. 20:25), and is excep- 
tionally interesting because it is the only one of its type and size yet 
found (see Fig. 6). Its diameter at the top is twenty-six feet and its 
height, four and one-half feet. These strata are dated by the excavators 
between 2500 and 1950 B. C. For reasons which cannot be presented 
here, however, it is quite certain that they are ‘all within about the 
twenty-eighth and twenty-sixth centuries B. C. Then the city was evi- 
dently destroyed and not reoccupied, at least in the area excavated, for 
some five centuries. 


The situation in Palestine at the end of the third millennium is very 
curious. Every Early Bronze Age city thus far excavated was evidently 
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destroyed between the twenty-sixth and twenty-third centuries, so that 
we do not have a clear picture of what was going on in the years before 
2000 B. C. The age is the equivalent of the First Intermediate period 
in Egypt, where an invasion of Asiatics seems to have brought an end 
to the Old Kingdom, best known as the age of the pyramids. Settled 
population decreased in Palestine, as did the level of cultural achieve- 
ment, witnessing to the breakdown of the social organization in the city 
states. Yet it is also the age when villages first appear in southern Trans- 
jordan, as we know from the explorations of Nelson Glueck. In other 
words, in that region nomads began to settle for the first time in urban 
communities. We can only infer that great invasions were taking place, 
perhaps to be connected in some way with the “Amorite” movement 














Fig. 6. The great altar for burnt offering, made of unhewn stones and rubble. It is 26 
ft. in diameter at the top and 41/4 ft. high 


which between 2000 and 1700 B. C. seems to have dominated the whole 
Fertile Crescent area. 


A brief revival of Early Bronze Age traditions in pottery occurred 
in Middle Bronze I, twenty-first and twentieth centuries B. C. Towns 
began to be reestablished all over the country, though the occupation 
was thin. The pottery, while made for the most part on the older models, 
is much finer, the clay being beautifully cleaned and baked and easily 
distinguished. Megiddo was resettled at this time, as we know from 
pottery found on the mound and from a large number of tombs, some 
of which contained vases imported from Syria. The excavators include 
this material in Stratum XV which is dominated by the entirely new 
ceramic culture of Middle Bronze II, though in none of the find-spots 
as published were the two types of pottery mixed together. Evidently 
the builders of Stratum XV destroyed most of the distinguishable archi- 
tecture of Middle Bronze I, whatever it may have been, so that the new 
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MEGIDDO’S GOLDEN AGE 


The Middle and Late Bronze ages at Megiddo present the most 
prosperous picture of the city’s history, unless the tenth century be 
excepted. Strata XV-XIII belong to the nineteenth and eighteenth 
centuries (Middle Bronze II A) and provide the best collection of mate- 
rial from that age which we now have. The country was probably con- 
trolled by Egypt; a portion of an Egyptian statue of one Thuthotep has 
been found at Megiddo. His tomb at el-Bersheh in Egypt has been 
excavated; he was high priest of Thoth at Hermopolis and .nomarch 
of the Hare Nome (county) in Middle Egypt during the nineteenth 
century. It is highly likely that at some time in his life he was Egyptian 
ambassador or high commissioner at Megiddo (Wilson, Am. Jour. Se- 
mitic Languages, Vol 58, 1941, pp. 225 f.). 








7. The three temples of Stratum XV, about 1900 B. C., with altar in the rear. 


The most interesting discovery of this period was that of three 
well designed temples of Stratum XV (Fig. 7). These together with 
the large Ai temple of Early Bronze III (possibly built in II) are the 
finest examples of temple architecture yet found in Palestine. The great 
altar continued in use at their rear and probably received the offerings 
presented to the three different deities whose palaces the temples were. 
One of the buildings was reused in Stratum XIV, and from Strata XIII 
through IX traces of what may have been temples were found in the 
same area (BB), but the massive temple of Stratum VIII had founda- 
tions so deep and well laid that the debris of the strata above XIV was 
scattered. A fortification wall and a unique city-gate (Fig. 8), erected 
in this period, were of mud-brick on a stone foundation; though ex- 
cellently constructed they were by no means as massive as the fortifica- 
tions of XVIII, the wall being but five feet wide. 
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Strata XII- X belong for the most part to Middle Bronze II B wa 
C, dating approximately from the end of the eighteenth to the end of 
the sixteenth century. Stratum XII presents a new town plan, but reuses 
and doubles the brick wall of the preceding age. In Stratum X, it is 
thought, a new fortification system was erected, of which the gate was 
found. It was built of hewn stone, carefully fitted together on the face 
with the interior filled with rubble and dirt. Within it were two cham- 
bers formed by three pairs of piers projecting from the two sides of the 
entrance passage, this type of gate being the customary one of the 
period and well known from a number of sites. 


The city-gate of Stratum X continued in use through Strata IX-VII, 
which cover the Late Bronze Age, beginning about 1500 B. C. or slightly 
before and ending about 1150 B. C. in the first part of the Iron Age. 
Stratum IX dates for the most part in the early fifteenth century and 
is thought to contain the city which was conquered by the great Egyptian 
conquerer Thutmose III in his first campaign against a revolting Pal- 
estine-Syria about 1468 B. C. A coalition of forces against Egypt had 
collected at Megiddo, headed by the king of Kadesh in Syria. The 
annals of the Pharaoh tell us that the Canaanite army quickly abandoned 
their horses and chariots and fled into the walled city, the people pulling 
many of the soldiers over the wall by their clothing. The annals con- 
tinue: “Now, if only the army of his majesty had not given their heart 
to plundering the things of the enemy, they would have captured Me- 
giddo at this moment, when the wretched foe of Kadesh and the 
wretched foe of this city were hauled up in haste to bring them into 
this city. The fear of his majesty had entered their hearts, their arms 
were powerless.” As it was, the trees of the district were cut down and 
a walled enclosure around the city was erected so that no one could 
escape; thereupon the city soon surrendered. The booty taken was very 
great. It included 924 chariots, among which were those of the kings of 
Kadesh and Megiddo, each wrought with gold, 200 suits of armor, in- 
cluding those of bronze belonging to the two kings, said to have been 
very beautiful, 502 bows, 1929 cattle, 2000 small cattle (probably goats), 
and 20,500 white small cattle (sheep). 

The palace of the kings of the city was just inside the gate in the 
northern quarter (area AA). It was built and rebuilt in the successive 
strata from X through VII A when it was finally destroyed. It extended 
some one hundred eighty feet along the perimeter of the mound, and 
in size must have rivaled that of Solomon later built in Jerusalem. Its 
general plan seems to have been an enlargment of the typical home of a 
wealthy person of the time, an open court or series of courts surrounded 
by a large number of rooms in varying sizes. In one of the rooms be- 
longing to the Stratum VIII palace (fifteenth-fourteenth centuries) a 
hoard of gold and ivory treasure was found buried beneath the floor, 
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evidently in the hope that it would escape the detection of a threatening 
enemy — which it most certainly did. Among other things it contained 
numerous gold and lapis lazuli beads, an ivory wand, lapis lazuli cylinder 
seals, a glass scarab set in a gold or electrum finger ring, a gold bowl, 
gold headbands and rosettes, gold foil twin heads, stone and gold cos- 
metic jars, etc. In Stratum VII A of the early twelfth century there was 
found a series of three basement rooms in the debris of which was a large 
collection of carved ivories which have been published in a special 


Roapway ¢ Gate f 
StAATUG 


A reconstruction of the city gate of Stratum XIII, 18th century B. C. It is built 
of mud-brick on a stone foundation. 


volume, Megiddo Ivories (1939). These form a valuable addition to 
our knowledge of Canaanite ivory work, previously known from Cyprus 
(fourteenth-twelfth centuries), Arslan-tash (ninth century), Samaria 
(ninth century), Nimrud (ninth-eighth centuries), Khorsabad (eighth 
century), and elsewhere. A wall in the last phase of the palace’s his- 
tory preserved a hint of its original interior decoration. The mud-plas- 
tered surface had been painted; and while the design could no ‘longér 
be made out, the colors recognized were blue, green, red, yellow, black 
and white. 
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Another imposing feature of the Late Bronze Strata VIII-VII was a 
massive temple in the city’s sacred area (BB). It was originally built 
in Stratum VIII (fifteenth-fourteenth centuries), its foundations being 
dug deep until they rested on Stratum XIV. In the two phases of VII 
(thirteenth and early twelfth centuries) it underwent repair and recon- 
struction, but it ceased to exist after the destruction of City VII 
about 1150 B. C. A similar structure exists at Shechem; otherwise its 
type is unique. It was a rectangular building, about 70 feet long and 
54 feet wide, with projecting wings or towers at the front and perhaps 
with two columns between them at the entrance, forming the portico 
(Fig. 9). The unusual feature of the temple is the width of its walls, 
which on the two sides were about 11% feet wide. In the earliest phase 
there was a niche in the rear wall opposite the door for the statue of 
the god; in the later phases a platform is known to have existed there 
for the same purpose. The building at Shechem was even larger and 
more massive: ca. 81% feet long by 70 feet wide with walls 16% feet 
wide. At Ugarit in Syria walls of a similar massive character have been 
found in a temple, though the plan is different. Professor Albright 
suggests that the heavy walls may indicate that the buildings were two 
or more stories high, the superstructure being built of mud-brick. If so, 
their type may be reflected in the many-storied house-shrines found both 
at Megiddo and at Beth-shan (Archaeology of Palestine, p. 104). There 
has been some debate over the function of the Shechem building, but 
in the light of the Megiddo discovery there can no longer be much doubt 
that it is indeed the Temple of Baal-berith, mentioned in Judges 9:4, 46. 
Its size and strength would certainly have made it an ideal refuge for 
the men of Shechem, though Abimelech is said to have burned it over 
their heads. 





ISRAEL AT MEGIDDO 





The latest datable object in the City of Stratum VII was a statue- 
base of Pharaoh Rameses VI, to be dated about the middle of the 
twelfth century. To the east at Beth-shan in the Jordan Valley a twelfth 
century temple was found in Level VI, one which was rebuilt from a 
thirteenth century temple in Level VII. Associated with it in debris 
was a door lintel bearing an inscription of an Egyptian official of Pharaoh 
Rameses III (early twelfth century). It is thus evident that throughout 
the first part of the twelfth century the Egyptian Pharaohs of Dynasty 
XX were able to exercise some measure of control over this area of Pal- 
estine; the city-states of Megiddo, Beth-shan, and probably others along 
the coastal plain were subservient. Yet in the hill country of Central 
Palestine are a number of sites which have been excavated and which 
we know to have been occupied by Israel at this time. The contrast 
between the two is instructive, revealing the extraordinary simplicity 
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and comparative poverty in the material arts of life which are character- 
istic of Israel’s earliest settlements (see further, W. F. Albright, Archae- 
ology of Palestine, pp. 119 f.; and the writer, Jour. of Biblical Literature, 
Vol. LX, 1941, pp. 30 ff.). Both Megiddo and Beth-shan were among 
those city-states which withstood the first assaults of Israel (cf. Josh. 
17:11-12; Judg. 1:27). 


City VII at Megiddo must have been completely and violently de- 
stroyed, because the new city of Stratum VI bears no resemblance to it in 
plan. The late Bronze age fortifications were no longer in use. Remains 
of a small and unsubstantial city gate seem to have been found, but it is 
trivial indeed compared to the earlier one. In the northern part of the 
mound two very different building phases were found in VI, in the later 


Fig. 9%. The temple of Stratum VIII, 16th-14th centuries B. C. Note the huge walls: see p. 36. 


of which the remains of a small but substantial palace appeared. 
In the east and south the two phases were not so clearly distinguished. 
The pottery vessels found are typical of the period elsewhere in Pal- 
estine, so that we must date the stratum plus or minus 1125-1050 B. C. 
This city was violently destroyed by a fierce conflagration, and charcoal- 
filled debris varying from two to six and one-half feet covered the ruins. 


Professor Albright believes that the Song of Deborah in Judges 5, 
celebrating the victory of Israel over the Canaanite forces headed by 
Sisera, must be dated between the destruction of City VII and the build- 
ing of City VI (see now Archaeology of Palestine, pp. 117 f.). His argu- 
ment is based upon the topography of the area and the poetic statement 
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in Judges 5:19 that the battle took place “at Taanach, by the waters of 
Megiddo.” In v.21 these waters seem further to be identified with the 
river Kishon, which flows by the mound of Megiddo; the perennial 
stream of the Kishon arises in the springs near the mound. It is highly 
probable, therefore, that the battle actually took place near Megiddo. 
Yet why is Taanach mentioned, when it is five miles away to the south- 
east? It is very strange that the writer, an eyewitness of the events, did 
not simply say that the battle took place at Megiddo, particularly since 
this was the strongest city of the whole Esdraelon area. Dr. Albright 
believes that the victory must have occurred at a time when Megiddo 
was in ruins, unoccupied as a city. Taanach would then have been 
the nearest town by which to fix the location, though the “waters of 
Megiddo” could also be used. V.19 would mean, therefore, “In (the 





Fig. 10. A clay liver model found in Stratum VII, 13th-early 12th centuries. The Babylonians 
Were experts at all kinds of magic and devices for learning the will of the gods. 
One of the most popular was the inspection of the liver of an animal by an expert 
who drew on his trade’s detailed correlation of human destinies and the formation 
of the liver (cf. Ezek. 21:21-22). Clay models like this were made of important 
omens for study and reference. Babylonian magic was so famous that it spread 
far beyond the borders of its own country (cf. the Balaam story in Num. 22-24). 


district of ) Taanach, on (the stream called) Waters-of-Megiddo.” If 
so, then Deborah’s song must be dated between about 1150 and 1125 
B. C., during the interval between Strata VII and VI (see Bulletin of the 
Am. Sch. of Or. Res., No. 62, pp. 26 ff.). 

Dr. Robert M. Engberg, once a member of the staff of the Megiddo 
expedition, believes that it would be better to date the Song between 
Cities VI and V since the latter shows much more evidence of being 
Israelite, while VI is still strongly influenced by Canaanite traditions and 
might presumably be considered as still Canaanite (Bulletin, No. 78, pp. 
4 ff.). As far as the archaeological contents of the two strata are con- 
cerned, it seems to this writer that no convincing argument can be made 
as to when Israel actually took over the control of the city. The pottery 
and other objects of both’strata seem to be fairly typical of the age and 
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give no clear indication of the ethnic nature of the inhabitants. In addi- 
tion, from the Biblical record we infer that the dominant population in 
any case was Canaanite, since it is said that Israel did not drive out the 
inhabitants but put them to taskwork (governmental work projects ) when 
the nation was strong enough (in the tenth century under David and 
Solomon: see Josh. 17:13; Judg. 1:28). Thus both Cities VI and V were 
probably Canaanite in reality, and the only reason for dating the Song 
between VII and VI, instead of between VI and V, is that the date of 
the interval between the latter is much too late, being near the time 


of Saul. 


- 


ae 
ay 





Fig. 11. A Canaanite deity, found in Stratum VII or VI. Male idols of this type have thus 
far not been found in ruins of strata definitely known to be Israelite in Palestine 


MEGIDDO IN THE TIME OF DAVID AND SOLOMON 


The great problem at Megiddo, however, is the question as to what 
ruins belong to the time of David and Solomon in the tenth century. In 
Megiddo I: Seasons of 1925-34 (1939) the excavators published a r>- 
markable series of constructions in Stratum IV which they atiributed to 
the time of Solomon. A new stone city-wall was erected around the 
perimeter of the mound, slightly over one-half mile in circumferenc-. 
Its average width was about 12 feet. In certain areas it was made of 
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roughly coursed rubble, but in others, perhaps where extra strength was 
needed, blocks of hewn stone were carefully fitted together along the 
faces of the wall. At the east were the remains of what was once an 
excellent palace, presumably for the local governor, set in a walled 
courtyard of its own. 





Most interesting of all, however, were the remains of four large 
buildings which once were stables for horses. Careful measurements 
indicate that the capacity of these stables was 480 horses. In addition, 
there was a small stable unit adjoining the palace which could have 
housed about a dozen more. The typical unit was about 80 feet long; 
it contained a central passage about 10 feet wide, paved with crushed, 
unslaked lime. This passage was flanked by two rows of stone pillars 





Fig. 12. A reconstruction of the southern stable in area CC; it is composed of five different 
units, each of which could have housed thirty horses. In the center of the lime- 
paved courtyard was a watering trough. 


which served as tie-posts (the tie-holes were preserved) and as sup- 
ports for the roof. Between the posts were mangers, each hollowed out 
of a solid block of limestone. Behind them on each side was an aisle, 
parallel to the central passage and of equal width, in which the horses 
stood. These aisles were paved with cobblestones to keep the animals 
from slipping. Five of these units were put together to make each of 
the three larger stables (Fig. 12); the fourth stable employed but two 
units. Each unit held about 30 horses, except in one of the large build- 
ings where the aisles were slightly smaller and would have held only 


about 24 horses. 


The masonry of these structures in Stratum IV is entirely different 
from anything found in the preceding strata, though it is well known 
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from the discoveries in the Omri-Ahab period of the ninth century at 
Samaria. Characteristic of it is the use of well-cut stones laid in the 
header-stretcher method: that is, two or three stones were laid cross- 
ways the width of the wall (headers), whereas above, below, and beside 
them were stones laid lengthwise (stretchers). Such an alternation 
of stones laid in this way made for great strength; it was a building 
device probably borrowed from the Phoenicians. 


Immediately to the east and adjoining the large stable in the 
southern quarter of the mound (the other three stables were in the 
eastern section, the foundations of one of them resting on the ruins of 
the VIII temple) was a special building which had its own paved court- 
yard and fortified gate (see Figs. 12 and 13). Since the city-wall was 
erected over a portion of its southern part, it must have been erected 





Fig. 13. Governmental outpost of Megiddo IV B, probably erected by the Davidic government. 
In Solomonic times it was rebuilt and used in connection with the southern stable 
(Fig. 12). 


before the main phase of the IV construction, though it was recon- 
structed and used at the same time as the stable (Fig. 12). The masonry 
of the original building, however, is the same as that in the other IV 
buildings. Consequently, the excavators attributed the structure to 
Stratum IV B; but they found nothing comparable elsewhere on the 
mound and concluded that the city was unoccupied at the time except 
for this isolated fortress which may have served as the headquarters of 
the local governmental official and tax collector. 


Digging below Stratum IV in areas not disturbed by the deep 
foundations of the stables and palaces, the excavators found the remains 
of Stratum V. The architecture was of a domestic nature and no large 
constructions were discovered. . The date given to Stratum V was ca. 
1060-1000; IV B was considered Davidic, dating from the early tenth 
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century; and IV proper was credited to Solomon though it continued 
in use through most of the ninth century. / 

In reviewing this material Dr. Albright pointed to the evidence 
of two stratigraphic levels on the plans of Stratum V in the eastern 
area of the mound. At least certain buildings attributed to V were 
erected over earlier V remains. He thus suggested that these buildings 
should be attributed to IV B, since it is surprising that IV B remains 
were not found in the eastern quarter as well as in the southern. Fur- 
thermore he believed that the pottery of V was mostly from the early 
tenth century. His revised dating for the strata was as follows: V. ca. 
1050-975 B. C.; IV B, ca. 950-915; IV A, ca. 915-815. This would make 
IV B Solomonic in date, ending with the Shishak invasion from Egypt 
(a portion of a stele of Shishak was found on the mound), an event 
which Dr. Albright dates ca. 915 B. C. City V, on the other hand, would 
have been destroyed by David about the same time as he destroyed 
Beth-shan. (Annual of the Am. Sch. of Or. Res., Vols. XXI-XXII, 1943, 
pp. 2-3, note 1). After a careful study of the pottery, this revision in 
the dating of the Megiddo material seemed to this writer as highly 
probable (ibid., pp. 29-30, note 10). 

Now with the publication of Megiddo II new information has come 
to light. In the northern area of the mound (AA) two phases of V were 
found. The older of these, labelled V B, contains pottery which in my 
opinion is identical with the bulk of the V material published in Megid- 
do I. Furthermore the later of the northern phrases, called V A, con- 
tains precisely the same type of pottery as that which Dr. Albright and 
I had previously distinguished as IV B in the east and south. Conse- 
quently, there seems no escape from the conclusion that V A and IV B 
are one and the same stratum and to be dated from some time in the 
reign of David until the invasion of Shishak, five years after Solomon’s 
death (I Kings 14:25). The question now is: just what did David 
and Solomon erect in this stratum? 

In the northern quarter after the destruction of the fine Late Bronze 
age gateway at the end of Stratum VII (ca. 1150 B. C.), there was con- 
structed in Stratum VI a small, unimposing gate, the weakness of which 
is in striking contrast to the strength of the former. This gate was re- 
built in Stratum V; in addition, there was found in V a paved road 
leading up the side of the mound and into the gate. Now for some 
reason unexplained the excavators attribute this gate to V A, the later 
of the two V phases. Yet it rested directly upon the ruins of VI A. 
Consequently, it is highly probable that this gate actually belongs to 
V B, that is to City V proper which was destroyed by David. 

Above the V gate and the road leading up to it there was discovered 
the finest fortified gateway yet found in early Palestine. The excavators 
attribute it to Stratum IV and believe it to be Solomonic, which it 
certainly is (Figs. 14-15). It is the gate of the fine Solomonic city-wall 
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ued previously discovered in the southern and eastern quarters. Yet if it 
belongs to Stratum IV proper, then we have one gate too many in the 

nce strata of Israelite Megiddo. The reason is as follows: in Stratum III 

tern (ca. 780-733 B. C.) the gate was composed of two parallel sets of piers, 

vere forming a double entry-way. Immediately below it was the foundation 

ings of another gate with three pairs of piers, forming a triple entry-way. 

ains This also is attributed to Stratum III; but to do so the excavators must 

Fur- assume that it never actually came into use, being replaced by the 

arly double gate immediately after it was erected. This now appears as an 

| na unnecessarily awkward point of view. It would be much simpler to 
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monte Fig. 14. Plan of the city gate as erected in all probability by Solomon. The four entryways 

con- are unique and exactly similar in plan. to the east gate of Solomon's temple 

hich is said to have been so finely cut and fitted that not evens thin knife blade could 

: re- be inserted between the stones. 

oad assume that the triple gate actually belongs to the preceding Stratum 

ome IV, now dated from the end of the tenth century to the end of the ninth. 

ater This means that the newly discovered gateway with four sets of piers 

. A. } . and four entry-ways could be placed in Stratum V A-IV B of the tenth 

s & century. In fact, a study of the plans makes it highly probable that 
this is its correct attribution. If so, then the whole fortification system, 

red including the city-wall, previously attributed to Stratum IV, is actually 

tors from Stratum V A-IV B. 

h it The gate with the four doorways is unique, though double and 


triple doorways have been found a number of times at other sites. The 
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masonry was massive and the workmanship excellent. The stones were 
cut and fitted together in a regular bonding pattern on the wall faces, 
while the interiors were filled with mud and rubble. The masonry was 
laid dry without mortar, but the joint between any two stones is said 
to have been so perfect that not even a thin knife blade could be in- 
serted between them. The width of the main doorway between the 
tower piers was about 14 feet; this may have been the only one pro- 
vided with wooden doors. There were probably two of them, one on 
each side; when open they could be swung back into the side chambers. 
A stone socket on which one of the doors turned was found in place. 
Outside the gate was a strongly fortified courtyard with a small outer 
gate; from the side of the latter a series of steps led down the steep slope 
of the mound for the use of pedestrians. As Dr. Albright was the first to 
observe, the main gate with the four doorways is remarkably similar 
in plan to the east gate in the enclosure to the Solomonic temple in 
Jerusalem, as described in Ezekiel 40:5-16 — a further witness to the 
importance of Ezekiel 40-42 for the reconstruction of the Jerusalem 
temple (see now Carl Gordon Howie, Bulletin of the Am. Sch. of Or. 
Res., No. 117, pp. 13 ff.). 

In the light of our present evidence we can reconstruct the events 
which occurred in tenth century Megiddo with some probability as 
follows: As the Israelite King David in the early part of the tenth 
century sought to extend his control over all of Palestine, he was forced 
to attack certain strong cities in the north in order to secure his dominion 
over the Esdraelon and the northern Jordan Valley. In so doing, he de- 
stroyed Beth-shan which guarded the eastern opening of the Esdraelon 
into the Jordan Valley. At the same time he probably destroyed Megiddo 
V. Various bits of evidence for reoccupation in Stratum V A-IV B have 
been found; but the largest construction thus far discovered is that 
of the palace pictured in Fig. 13. It was provided with its own walled 
enclosure and covered gateway, thus suggesting that the mound’s fortifi- 
cations at the time were by no means strong. Whether the V city-gate 
was still in use or completely in ruins we have no means of knowing. 
It is likely that David was responsible for the building of the palace 
as the residence of the official in charge of the Esdraelon district. 

In the reign of Solomon Megiddo was made the capital of his fifth 
administrative district (cf. Westminster Hist. Atlas, p. 48 and Pl. VII A), 
which included the Esdraelon and extended to the Jordan Valley. Its 
governor was Baana, son of Ahilud (1 Kings 4:12). An elaborate plan 
for the rebuilding of the city was evolved and carried out by extremely 
able architects. The new fortification wall and gate were built. It is 
also highly probable that the various stables for horses were erected 
(cf. 1 Kings 9:15-19), since the city gives evidence of having been 
planned and built as a whole. The excavators attributed them to Strat- 
um IV, but their foundations were dug down into the debris below. 
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In any event, the latest groups of pottery immediately below them which 
I have been able to discover do not appear to date later than the early 
tenth century. Furthermore, the courtyard pavements show two levels 
of construction in places. In other words, there seems to be no archae- 
ological reason whatever for not assuming that they were erected in 
Stratum V A-IV B; all that we know is that they were later than Stratum 
V proper. The same can be said for the new governor’s mansion which 
seems to have been built at the same time as the stables. The Davidic 
palace of Fig. 13 was reconstructed in connection with the southern 
stable (Fig. 12). 





- -~ 


Fig. 15. An interesting reconstruction of the Solomonic gateway at Megiddo, the plan of 
which is to be found in Fig. 14. It is to be doubted whether the doorways should 
be reconstructed with round arches; more probably the space between them was 
roofed by the use of horizontal beams. 


When Pharaoh Shishak conquered Megiddo toward the end of the 
tenth century (in the fifth year of the reign of Rehoboam), he seems 
to have destroyed the Solomonic city-gate so that a new one of three 
entry-ways was erected. Otherwise the main Solomonic constructions 
continued in use throughout the ninth century in Stratum IV p 3 
They were finally destroyed toward the end of that century (probably 
in the wars with the Syrians alluded to in 2 Kings 13:3-7), so that the 
eighth century city of Stratum III was rebuilt on an entirely new plan. 

This has been a long story and the writer apologizes to the readers 
for th: ather involved and technical nature of some of the discussion. 
Yet the total result of such study is extremely valuable for our under- 
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standing of ancient Palestine and of the history of one of its most famous 
and most important cities. We are greatly indebted to the Oriental 
Institute of the University of Chicago for providing us with such a feast 
of interesting material. 

(For further details see the volumes themselves and the critica] 
reviews by Dr. Albright and the writer in American Journal of Archae- 
ology, Vol. LIII, 1949, pp- 213-15; and Journal of the American Oriental 
Society, Vol. 70, 1950, pp. 56-60). 








Fig. 16. Professor Kenneth Clark of Duke University and Father Aristobulos, Librarian of 


the Patriarchal Library of the Greek Orthodox Patriarchate in Jerusalem, examining 
one of the many volumes in the Library. 


Archaeological News and Views 


MICROFILMING OF ANCIENT MANUSCRIPTS 


A new textual criticism project is of the sort ever undertaken. One 








now under way, the purpose being 
to prepare a new apparatus of vari- 
ant readings for the Greek New 
Testament. An international com- 
mittee of scholars is assisting in the 
work (headquarters are at the Uni- 
versity of Chicago), and it prom- 
ises to be the most elaborate project 


part of the work has been the pho- 
tographing on microfilm of the an- 
cient manuscripts in Jerusalem and 
in the monastery of St. Catherine 
at Mt. Sinai. 

Professor Kenneth Clark of Duke 
University, the Annual Professor of 
the American School of Oriental 
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Research in Jerusalem during the 
past academic year, has been in 
charge of the work on the manu- 
scripts while Mr. Wallace Wade of 
the staff of the Library of Congress 
has directed the photographic 
work. Since there was no electric 
lighting available in Jerusalem at 
the start of the project, President 
Carl Kraeling of the American 
Schools shipped from this country 
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which they are primarily con- 
cerned. About three-fourths of 
them are in Greek and in charge 
of Professor Clark. The next larg- 
est group is Syriac, of which there 
are 475. Professor Gerard Garitte 
of the University of Louvain, Bel- 
gium arrived in February to take 
charge of the Georgian, Coptic, 
Armenian and Syriac manuscripts. 
Professor Aziz S. Atiya of Farouk 





Fig. 17. Arab refugees waiting for work on the excavation of the Herodian winter palace at 
Jericho. The excavation is conducted by Professor James L. Kelso and his chief 


of staff, Mr. Dimitri Baramki. The laborers are supplied by the United Nations 
Agency for the Relief of Palestine Refugees. 


a 400 Ib. generator. On Nov. 14 the 
work began in the Patriarchal Li- 
brary of the Greek Orthodox Patri- 
archate, one of the oldest libraries 
in the world. Permission was se- 
cured to photograph about 150 
manuscripts. Three cameras were 
used, two for microfilm and one for 
miniatures. 

January found the men at work 
in the monastery at Mt. Sinai on 
what has been called the largest 
microfilming task of its kind ever 
attempted. A newspaper dispatch 
from the expedition says that there 
are about 3000 manuscripts with 





University in Cairo was in charge 
of Arabic manuscripts, including 
some 2000 firmans, orders issued by 
the Caliphs of former times which 


7 granted rights and privileges to the 


monks of the monastery. In addi- 
tion the group was to photograph 
some 2000 miniatures with which 
many of the manuscripts are pro- 
fusely illustrated. 

The work at Sinai was sponsored 
by the Library of Congress and the 
American Foundation for the Study 
of Man (Wendell Phillips, Direc- 
tor). An expedition of the Ameri- 
can Foundation subsequently went 
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to southern Arabia. During March 
and April, according to a press re- 
lease, an excavation, directed by 
Professor W. F. Albright and Mr. 
Charles Inge (Director of Antiqui- 
ties of the Aden Protectorate, 


formerly a member of the staff of 
the Lachish expedition in Pales- 
tine), was conducted at Tamna or 
Timna, capital of the ancient state 
of Qataban, some 150 air miles 
from Aden. 


NEW TESTAMENT JERICHO 


Between January and April an 
excavation took place at Tulul Abu 
el-Alayiq, a group of mounds com- 
monly identified as New Testament 
Jericho. It was conducted by a 
joint expedition of the American 
Schools of Oriental Research and 
the Pittsburgh-Xenia Theological 
Seminary. Its director was Profes- 
sor James L. Kelso, director of the 
American School in Jerusalem dur- 
ing the present academic year; he 
was assisted by Mr. Dimitri Baram- 
ki, who formerly was the senior 
archaeological officer of the Pales- 
tine Department of Antiquities and 
excavator of the great Arab palace 
at Khirbet Mefjer, a short distance 
north of Jericho. An unusual fea- 
ture of the excavation was that the 
Arab laborers were provided from 
the refugee camps by the United 
Nations Agency for the Relief of 
Palestine Refugees. 

From the news releases the ex- 
cavation was evidently an extra- 


ordinary success, because the ruins - 


dug into turned out to be those of 
the winter palace and one of the 
favorite resorts of Herod the Great, 
king of Judaea by grant of the 
Roman senate (37-4 B. C.). In 34 
B. C. he was compelled by Marc 
Antony to cede Jericho to Queen 
Cleopatra, but after Octavian’s de- 
feat of Antony and Cleopatra in 
31 B. C., the city was returned to 
him. The buildings uncovered in- 
clude a massive defensive tower, 


approximately 20 meters square, a ' 
residential complex grouped about 
the tower, and a series of vaulted 
rooms at the base of the tell ex- 
cavated, leading up the slopes from 
the Wadi Qelt. The tower is a 
unique piece of Palestinian military 
engineering and is being left open 
as a public monument. 

Soundings at a nearby site, Khir- 
bet en-Nitla (one of the candidates 
for the location of ancient Gilgal), 
discovered the remains of a church 
complex, but nothing earlier. This 
indicates that while Gilgal was tra- 
ditionally thought to be there in 
Byzantine times, it was somewhere 
else before then. Consequently, it 
is a sad duty for the Editor to re- 
port that his guess in the West- 
minster Historical Atlas is quite 
wrong! 

It was hoped that this number of 
the B. A. could present a summary 
of the interesting excavations by 
Dr. B. Maisler at Tell Qasile dur- 
ing 1948 and 1949. The manuscript, 
however, failed to arrive. This 
mound is north of Tel Aviv on the 
Yarkon River. Strata V-I extend 
from the Roman to the Mameluke 
periods; VI is Persian; IX-VII are 
Israelite; and XII-XI are Philistine 
of the 12th-llth centuries. VIII 
contained an Israelite public build- 
ing and a casemate wall. Two in- 
scribed ostraca found on the sur- 
face are assigned to Stratum VII. 

G. E. W. 








